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quired if the contributions were levied for the railway from a larger portion of the public benefited.    A conclusion thence is, that it is sound policy, in the interest of the general public, not to arrange for levying the whole of the funds for payment of interest or profit on the original outlay, and of working expenses, by fares; but inasmuch as the general public hold a benefit in having the railway kept ready for them, whether they happen to have occasion to use it or not, they should pay by taxation, and especially by local taxation levied on the districts specially benefited, something towards the attainment of that benefit; and then that every person in travelling should have lower fares to pay, and have his interest and convenience generally better provided for, than under the present arrangements of the railways as owned and worked by companies.    Another conclusion is that the construction of a railway is not to be considered as on the whole a disastrous misapplication of labour and capital, even if the income for the promoters, raised by charges on passenger and goods traffic, be totally inadequate to pay fair interest on the money sunk in their shares.    In many such cases it is quite possible that the only matter to be regretted may be that some other method more in unison with sound policy for the general interests of the public had not been contrived and adopted for levying the funds for the expenses of the undertaking.    The policy thus advocated, though it would be a great change from what we are accustomed to in railway affairs, would really be no innovation with reference to well-established and successful modes of conducting other undertakings for public use.    Common roads in Ireland are already exempt from tolls, and are paid for by taxation. The person using them for a journey, or for conveyance of goods, has not anything to pay, even for the wear or injury of the road due to his using it.   This freedom to use the road goes far beyond what in any case would bo proposed in railways, because in them, according to any propositions that are likely seriously to be put forward, local taxation would only be looked for to supply a fund supplemental to an important income to be derived from passenger fares and charges on goods traffic.   He pointed to other cases of very different kinds of public undertakings admitted to be of high public value, in which the idea of having the necessary funds levied directly as charges on the use of what is made available would be altogether untenable.    One of these was that of the Ordnance